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but also at times pupil-teachers. A record relating to Eton
and dating from 1530 says: "The Vth. forme learn the
versyfycall rules of Sulpicius gevyn in ye mornyng of some
of the Vlth. forme, and this Vth. forme gevyth rulys to the
fowrth."1 But the introduction of the method on a large
and organised scale is due to two men, Andrew Bell and
Joseph Lancaster, who seem to have hit upon the device by
accident and to have made their discovery independent of
each other.

Bell (1753-1832) was a clergyman of the Established
Church. While serving as a missionary in Madras he had
been forced by shortage of staff, in a school of which he
had charge, to put classes in the care of some senior pupils.
When he returned to England he published pamphlets
describing his experiments, and his scheme was tried out
successfully in some parochial charity schools. Meanwhile
Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), who was a Quaker, had
opened a private school in Southwark. As the numbers
increased he moved to larger premises in Borough Road
and made use of monitors as a means of helping to keep all
the children occupied. "When a child was admitted, a monitor
assigned him to his class; while he remained, a monitor
taught him (with nine other pupils); when he was absent,
one monitor ascertained the fact, and another found out the
reason; a monitor examined him periodically, and when he
made progress a monitor promoted him; a monitor ruled
the writing paper; a monitor made or mended the pens; a
monitor had charge of the slates and books; and a monitor-
general looked after all the other monitors/'2 By such
means the number of children ultimately in the charge of a

1  Quoted by A. F. Leach in Encyclopedia of Education (ed. Foster Watson), vol.1 ii,
p. 1332. See also Maxwell Lyte, A History of Eton College, pp. 139 and 142.

2  Salmon, Joseph Lancaster, p. 7. There is a full account of the organisation of a
monitorial school, "with illustrations, in Birchenough, History of Elementary Education
in England and Wales, pp, 283-96, See also Binns, A Century of Education) chaps,
i and ii.